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tions on each fibre may be in contact with those adjoining
it, and the greatest possible tensile strength may be
obtained from the smallest number of fibres. The
parallel arrangement of the fibres also helps to reflect
the light and adds to the natural brightness of the
material.
The processes through which worsteds and woollens
go are arranged to increase their different natural
characteristics.
In the woollen process there is no gilling or combing
to straighten the wool. Between the two carding
machines the sliver is laid exactly across the feed-sheet
to obtain more frequent crossing, and the way in which
all doffers take the wool from the swift makes it necessary
to strip the sliver from the doffer heel first, in a very
curly and contracted condition.
Fine worsteds which are carded go through five gilling
(or continuous combing) processes in addition to the
combing proper; and low, bright worsteds, which are
prepared instead of being carded, are gilled seven times
before they reach the comb, and twice after they leave
it. In addition to straightening and stretching the
fibres whilst hot, the comb removes a large proportion
of the short, curly fibres which form the " bottom "
of a carding or top, all of which are left in the sliver
in the woollen process to add to the bulkiness of the
thread.
It will be seen from these broad comparisons that a
necessity for waviness and serrations in the fibre is the
only characteristic common to woollens and worsteds,
and for a comber their wide essential differences may be
summed up very 'briefly.
A woollen yarn must be as soft and bulky as possible,
the natural tendency of the wool to mill being increased
by the frequent crossing in the carding and the absence